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Aumetpa’s cASE—The extraordinary interest ex- 
cited by the late decision of the judges of Balti- 
more county court in the case of Almeztla, made us 
desirous of following the opinion of judge Bland by 
that of judge Hanson, which we expected for the 
present number, ‘The non receipt of it has consi- 
derably affected the arrangements that otherwise 
would have been made for this week’s business, 

Capt. Almeida has since been arrested by a war- 
rant obtained from judge Duval, of the supreme 
court of the United States: Application has been 
made to admit him to bail; but the result of it is 
not yet known. : bee ; 

Without pretending to give aur “opinion” on the 


Support of Paupers. 

The very general practice of comparing the state 
of things in America with their condition in Great 
Britain, has latterly made many desirous to ascer- 
tain the facts belonging to pauperism in the United 
States—a subject of very serious consideration and 
of a most alarming extent, in England. 

A statement just published by the auditors, ex-, 
hibiting “the account of the steward of the poor 
house and house of employment for the county of 





York, Penn. for the year ending on the 22nd day of 


July 1816, furnishes some facts illustrative of this 
| matter. 


The institution has credit for cash received for 


great question involved by the decision of those | cattle, grain and vegetables raised on the furm, ke. 


judges, which is strengthened by that of several; 


others, we are pleased to observe that it seems iikely 


bring about a conclusion upon it, by the competent 
authority. To assist this enquiry and lead to the 
desired conclusion, we have herein inserted Koslaf’’s 
case. ; 
gcpit has ever been the unwearied object of the 
editor to preserve for the possessors of this work 
all important matters and things having a national 
character. ‘There is a pleasing evidence that he has 
succeeded pretty well in this m one department, by 


to raise up a spirit of enquiry that will probably, 


i 


and sold, amounting to $1217 09—and by other 
commodities, the product of the farm or of the la- 
bor of the paupers and others, estimated at $6,284 


|76—together $7,501 85. Among the latter we 
ihave 583 bush. wheat, 240 rye, 326 baricy, 235 
‘oats, 1000 corn, 450 potatoes, with hay, cabbase, 
‘onions, &c. and 425 Tbs. flax, 1212 yards various 
linens, 10,540 lbs. beef, 2917 pork, with veal and 
‘mutton, &c. 

| The establishment is charged with cash paid for 


labor performed on the farm, and many little sup- 
plies including $275 for sugar, coffee and molasses, 


2 . ’ » y ? rs ot 4 * POO pe id . — . od 
observing that judge Bland, m his cpinion, refer red ia. amounting to $1194 73; and with grain and 


no less than Ave times to the Wek ty Reaister for 
important judicial decisions. 


ae bee 


‘meat, &c. consumed by the institution, including 


'fire-wood, to the value of $4,695 33—together 


$5845 06; leaving articles on hand valued at $1656 


> a hl ® sd - ur | 
New-Jersey cAnwat—The editcr has been furnisly | 


8 | There is no charge for the salaries paid to the 
rj rt of the commissioners | et ¥ i FR 
<8 = re bien ae a ay ticke of Maw | steward, physician, &c. all which amount to $655— 
Spe . f ‘but it would seem from the preceding that the 
Jersey, for ascertaining the most eligible route for, | 


and the probable expence of, a canu/, to connec’ 
the tide waters of the Delaware with those of the 
Raritan—accompanied with some pointed remarks, 
in manuscript, on canals, generally, &c. by an ano- 
nymous correspondent;—neither of which shall be 
neglected. 

— + @=—— 


profit of the farm is competent to the entire main- 


| tainance of the poor. The live stock, 6 horses, 3 


colts, 6 bullocks, 15 cows, 40 sheep and 40 hogs, 
was valued at $1,478. 

The paupers, on the 22nd of July 1816, were—45 
men, 20 women and 10 children—total 75. The 


auditors say the institution is “over-charged.” 
: | 
We earnestly recommend the “Pittsburg re:| 


‘Taking this as the ayerage number, and estimat- 
ing the population of the county, at 37,000 [25,648 


”? sy « ; ra whe + o~ . > . 
port” on manufactures, to the attention of every jin 1800, 31,958 in 1810] it appears that a very small 


class of our readers. 


i + Ge 


} 
An extraordinary diminution of the revenue of! 


‘he British post-office establishment was noticed in/ 
our last paper—its receipts for the last year being 
€122,000 less than those of the preceding—but 
there has been a much more extraordinary diminu- 
‘ioh in the business of another post-office, more im- 
mediately affecting us. ‘The month of .4pril has 
hitherto been the chief harvest-month of the editor 
of the Weexty Reeisrex, and he was accustomed 
C0 receive at least fifteen, if not twenty, letters per 
diem in it, from his friends at a distance;—but in 
this present April, without any diminution in the 
oUsiness of the establishment, four days on one oc- 
casion and three days on another, passed over with- 
aut bringing to it a single letter. A case similar to 
cither of these never before occurred since the com- 
mencement of this paper’. 
Vor. XI. 








|traction more tian one in five hundred of the people 
lof this county are paupers. In England, the average 
“eX TRAORDINARY DIMINUTION.”’ 


is one in five. In this respect then, York county 
stands to England as one is to a hundred. 


Pitisburg heport. 


Report of the committee appointed by the citizens of 
Pittsburg, ut a meeting he'd at the} court-house ow 
the 21st of December, 1816, to inquire into the 
state of the manufactures in the city and its immedt- 
ate vicinity. 

Read, Febuary 17, 1817, in the house of represen- 
tatives of the United States, and ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

The committee appointed by the citizens of 
Pittsburg, convened at the court-house on Satur- 
day, the 21st instant, to inquire into the state of 
manufactures in Pittsburg and its vicinity; have 
devoted as much time and attention to the. subject 
] 
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as their necessary avocations, and the short period 
limited for their report would permit. It would 
ave been impossible for‘them to ascertain with any 
degree of certainty the number and variety of ma- 
nufacturing establishments in and near the city, 
and much less the aggregate. value of their pro- 
duce. The committee moreover did not regard 
their instructions, as demanding any considerable 
attention to. those subjects, and have directed their 
views to such branches of industry as have declined 
for the want of national encouragement. In the 
discharge of this duty, they have found that the 
manufacture of cotions, woolens, flint-glass, and 
the finer articles of iron, has lately suffered the 
most alarming depression. Some branches which 
had been several years in operation, have been de- 
stroyed or partially suspended, and others of a more 
recent growth, annihilated before they were com- 
pletely in operation. The following facts from ma- 
ny otiiers, of less moment, within the knowledge of 
the committee, are stated in illustration of this 
part of the subject. 

The cotton factory of Jelly and co. occupying a 
large three story brick building, and propelled by 
steam, is not now in. operation, and most, if not all 
the hands, are discharged. 

The woolen factory of Mr. Arthurs, conducted 
by the agency of steam, is now but partially in ope- 
ration and the number of hands reduced one half. 
The same observation applies to the woolen fac to- 
ry of George Cochran, lately removed from Piits- 
burg, to Beaver creek. The flint glass, formerly 
made in Pittsburg, and which in point of beauty 
and style of workmanship, equalled the finest glass 
from Europe, amounted to upwards of 130 thou- 
sand dollars per annum. The enormous influx 
of foreign glass has already stopped one of the 
furnaces, and reduced the manufacture about thirty 
thousand dollars a year. 

The wire factory of Mr. Eichbaum, carried on by 
steam, is no longer in operation. 

The butt hinge factory, lately erected by A. 
Béelen, has fallen a victim to the late importations. 
The manufactory for curry combs, established by 
the same gentleman, has met a similar fate. The 
importance of our manufactures in iron, may be 
estimated from the following facts: In Pittsburgh 
and its immediate vicinity there is an annual con- 
sumption of pig iron to the amount of 1800 tons, 
which gives employment to about 150 hands. The 
value produced is estimated at 225,000 dollars per 
annum. Of wrought iron there is annually worked 
up, above two thousand tons, furnishing according 
to the best estimate in the power of the committee, 
a produce of one million three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The great public injury and private distress, which 
have attended the late depression of manufactures, 
seems not confined to Pittsbugh or the western 
country—from many parts of the middle and north- 
ern states, the same complaints are heard, and the 
same distress appears to prevail. The tide of impor- 
tation has inundated our country with foreign goods. 
Some of our most valuable and enterprizing citi- 
zens, have been subjected to enormous losses, and 
others overwhelmed with bankruptcy and ruin. The 
pressure of war was less fatal to the hopes of enter- 
prize and industry, than a general peace, with the 
calamities arising from the present state of our fo- 
reign trade. The circumstances which have induced 
such a condition of things, demand the investigation 
of the national government, bound as it certaihly is, 
to provide for the general welfare of the community. 


Among the inducements presented to men of capi-, 


tal, to invest it in manufactures, the language and 
the conduct of the administration were not the least, 
{t was certainly understood, and every one was led 
to believe, that government was at length convinced 
of the necessity of a reliance on our own resources, 
and that a permanent support would be given to 
domestic manufactures. Their growth and pros. 
perity during the war, seemed to atone for its most 
pressing evils, and became a topic of triumph and 
exultation at its close. Although we had acquired 
no territory, nor extorted a formal acknowledgment 
of the rights asserted by an appeal to arms, the de. 
velopment of our interior resources promised a sta- 
bility to our independence, which seemed an equi- 
valent for the sacrifices we had made. It was earn. 
estly believed that the destinies of the United 
States, would no longer depend on the jealousy and 
caprice of foreign governments, and that our national 
freedom and welfare were fixed on the solid basis of 
our intrinsic meaus and energies. But these were 
“airy dreams.” A peace was concluded with Eng. 
land, and in a few months we were prostrate at her 
feet. The manufacturers appealed to the general 
government for the adoption of measures, that might 
enable them to resist the torrent that was sweeping 
away the fruits of their capital and their industry, 
Their complaints were heard with a concern which 
seemed to vouchsafe the return of better days. The 
tariff of duties, established at the last session of con: 
gress,and the history of the present year, will demon. 
strate the utter futility of their expectations. Vast 
quantities of the circulating capital of the count 
—the life-blood of domestic enterprize—have been 
drained into a foreign kingdom; our own manufac. 
tures have been superseded by British goods, and a 
balance of trade already stares us in the face, equal, 
perhaps, in amount, to the whole specie capital of 
the union. Even the British government, whose 
rooted and implacable hostility to our manufaetures 
has been proverbial throughout the world, is at 
length gratified with a complete triumph. Mr. 
Brougham, a distinguished member of parliament, 
in a late speech, after noticing the great losses 
which accrued from the vast exportation of goods 
to the continent, uses the following language: The 
peace with America has produced somewhat of a 
similar effect; though I am very far from placing 
the vast exports which it occasioned upon the same 
footing with those to the European market the year 
before; both, because ultimately the Americans will 
pay, which the exhausted state of the continent ren- 
ders very unlikely, and because, it was well worth | 
while to incur a lose upon the first exportation, in order, 
by the glut, to stifle, in the cradle, those rising manv- 
factures tn the United States, which the war had forced 
into existence, contrary to the natural course of things.” 
When the destruction of our manufactures forms 
a strong feature in the views of a rich and warlike 
power, jealous of our rising strength, and unchange- 
able in her hatred towards us, their security be- 
comes an object of national pride, andi seems to in- 
volve the national honor. To England the growth 
of our manufactures is a subject of concern and 
dread; their declension a signal of great joy and 
triumph. Her strength is our weakness; her joy 
our sorrow; her glory our shame. In such a strug: 
gle she regrets no sacrifice, and spares no treasure; 
ithe millions scattered to-day will produce a rich 
harvest in all future years. Is there not virtue, 
energy and patriotism in the American people t° 
withstand her hestility against their vital interest 
—a hostility, open, palpable and direct? The eager 
ness of England to paralyze our manufactures, !" 
itself, demonstrates their importance to u§ as a na 
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tion; they are a resource of wealth and strength 


which she deprecates; their success would sever 


the bond which has held us in a servile and merce- 
nary dependence on her from the first settlement of 
our country. This dependence continued whea our 
allegiance had ceased: and free America was as va- 
luable to England as her former colonies. Our go- 
vernment was our own, but our treasures were still 
hers. From England we still continued to import 
the very necessaries of life, and a momentary inter- 
ruption of our commercial intercourse was a priva- 
tion of many of our accustomed enjoyments. Her 
frowns brought instant stagnation upon all business, 
and reached every condition of life. At the begin- 
ning of the last war our government was under the 
necessity of either conniving at illicit importations, 
or suffering the merchants to compound for their 
crimes at an immense profit, in order to get a sup- 
ply of clothing for the army. There is no man of 
intelligence who has not a lively recollection of the 
sufferings of our gallant troops from nakedness alone. 
We mention it not in the spirit of detraction or com- 
plaint—but to exhibit, in the strongest light, the 
evils of abject dependence, and the necessity of 
rousing the pride and patriotism of the nation to 
provide against it in future. 

Among the necessaries of life, we may safely rank 


clothing and subsistence; these we ought not to 


receive from the hands of Europeans. The United 
States possess, within themselves, almost every 
material requisite in the more important manufac- 
tures. ‘The inventive genius of our citizens, their 
enterprize and industrious habits, will enable them, 
under the care of a paternal government, to equal 
any other nation in all the necessary branches of 
mechanical art. The want of capital is no longer an 
objection to their efficient encouragement—and the 
want of skilful workmen, though now but partially 
felt, is an inconvenience which results, in some mea- 
sure, from the neglect of government. Whenit shall 
be known that manufactures ate under the sacred 
guardianship of the nation, foreign artists, many of 
whom are on the point of leaving our country, will 
remain among us, and others, efcouraged by the 
spirit of our free institutions and tlie prospect of a 
competency, will come to America for employment. 
Even the short period in which our manufactures 
had met encouragement, brought hundreds of fo- 
veign workmen among us; a proof, demonstrative 
that a few years of prosperity would produce an 
ample supply of labor and of skill. The committee 
are aware that many worthy men, regarding agri- 
culture as the basis of national wealth, or insensi- 
bly biassed by considerations of a local nature, op- 
pose the extension of further aid to manufactures. 

On this subject they have neither leisure nor in- 
clination for the discussion of abstract systems of 
political economy; they will advert to principles 
familiar to the mind of every practical man, and to 
facts within the knowledge of all classes of citizens. 
it is certainly true that the subsistence of civilized 
man depends, in a great measure, on agriculture; 
but this branch cf industry, when properly conduet- 
ed, is necessarily preceded by manufactures. The 
implements of husbandry are the work of artificers, 
and the farmer, before he opens his soil with the 
plough, must recur to the workers in wood and 
im iron. Through all the varieties of agricultural 
labor the same dependence is preserved, and it is 
<mpossible to imagine a state of society in which it 
van be carried on, detached from the mechanical 
arts. 


/market. In the interior of the United States, few 
articles can be raised which will bear a distant trans- 
portation; products much more valuable when the 
grower and consumer are near each other, are there- 
fore excluded from cultivation. A dependence on 
foreign markets in the most prosperous times neccs- 
sarily restricts the labors of agriculture to a very 
few objects; a careless, decrepit, and unprofitable 
cultivation is the known result. 3 

The propriety of these observations may, in some 
degree, be illustrated by the differencé in value be- 
tween the land in the vicinity of a large town, and 
and ata greater distance from it. The labor which 
produces the greatest quantity of subsistence is be- 
stowed in the culture of articles too cumbrous for 
transportation; and in general a farm which will 
subsist fifty persons in its Vicinity, would not sub- 
sist the fifth of that number three hundred miles off. 
If the value of land be se much enhanced by the 
proximity of a market, and so rapidly diminishes by 
the distance of transportation, the introduction of 
manufactories, and the creation of an interior mar- 
ket, ought to be regarded as peculiarly auspicious 
to the interests of agriculturers. 

Within a few years past, Pittsburg has grown 
from an inconsiderable town to a city of ten thous 
sand inhabitants; two-thirds of the population are 
supported by manufactures. The enterprise and 
skill of our artificers have created a circulating ca- 
pital of very great amount. Spacious buildings, 
with other improvements, have risen up in an almost 
magical succession; the agriculture of the country 
around has flourished and extended with a commen- 
surate rapidity; real property, to a great distance 
in every direction, has doubled and, in many places, 
trebled in value; the farmers are attaining to affiu- 
ence, and already find surplus funds for elegant and 
costly imprevements But during the season of our 
prosperity, the exports of agricultural produce from 
western Pensylvania have been trifling indeed; smaik 
quantities of flour have descended the Ohio, whilst 
we imported cargoes of bacon from Kentucky, and 
fish from the seaboard and the lakes. It has been un- 
der such circumstances that Pittsburg, and a large 
territory around, have advanced in wealth, improve- 
ments, and population, beyond example. 

The committee might assume as a fact, and ap- 
peal to every man in the interior of thé United 
States for its truth, that wherever manufactures 
have been established they have produced similar 
results: new life and energy have been communi- 
cated to agriculture—and the home market, ena- 
bling the farmer to diversify his labor, gave him 2 
large profit on many productions too bulky and 
‘perishable for exportation. | 
. It is remarked by avery able writer, “that what 
a town is with regard to the country in its néighbor- 
hood, one independent state may be with regard to 
other indepefident states; a smail quantity of ma- 
nufactured produce purchases a great quantity of 
rude produce; a trading and manafacturing coun. 
try therefore, naturally purchases with a small part 
of its manufactured produce a great. quantity of 
the rude produce of other countries, while, on the 
contrary, a country without trade and manufactures 
is eencrally obliged to purchase at the expence 
of a great part of its rude produce, a very smalf 
Mpart of the produce of other countries.” We might 
here ask, what has Penfsylvania to give in exchange 
for the enormous quantities of English goods which 
she has imported for her own use since the war? 





The value of agricultural labor must depend on 


. Re value of surplus subsistence which it places in 


Will her agricultural productions be accepted by 
(England? certainly not. What means of payment 
‘remain? Adntitting a foréign market opuld be 
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found, what proportion in value will her exporta- 
bie preduce bear to the manufactures received? 
With the most fortunate trade, a frightful balance 
would reinain to be discharged in gold and silver. 
Confining our views to the western country, we 


wight emphatically ask, with what exportable com- 


modities shali we restore the balance of trade, now 
fast accumulating against us? How arrest the 
iucessant drain of our capital? Our manufactures 
are perishing around us, and already millions have 
escaped, never to return. 

In the remarks of the committee thus far, the 
certainty of a foreign market has been conceded: 
but the slightest reflection will'convince us that 
this is aresource of the most precarious kind. 
The agriculture of Europe is fully adequate to the 
subsistence of her population, and it is only in times 
of war or unpropitious seasons, that a market is 
opened there. In the West Indies our hopes and 
fortunes are the sport of chance, and fluctuate with 
the caprice of European tyrants or colonial govern- 
ors. These considerations abundantly show that 
a foreign market cannot be relied on—that it is an 
object of the most changeful and illusive character. 
fi time of general war in Europe the demand for 
our produce, and especially the carrying trade, gave 
encouragement to the interior and commercial in- 


dom were mostly poor, ill built, small and thin c? 
people; and reflecting that the province of Flanderg 
particularly, was thereby become so opulent and 
potent as to be a dangerous neighbor to England, 
more especially when in alliance with France, he 
determined to attempt the removal of every obstacle 
in order to attain the same benefits and advantages 
to himself and people 

At this period the city of Bruges was arrived to 
such a pitch of grandeur and wealth by its manu, 


factures and commerce, that the king of France, be- 


ing here with his queen, they were both astonished 
at the magnificence and riches of that city. The 
ladies of Bruges put her majesty out of all patience 
to see how splendidly they were decked with jewels 
and rich attire, so that she broke out into this pas. 
sionate speech: “I had thought, that I was the 
only queen here, but I find there are above six hun- 
dred (besides myself) queens in this city.” 
King Edward, pursuing the policy he had so 
earnestly adopted, granted a letter of protection 
to John Kemp of Flanders, a woolen cloth weaver, 
coming over to exercise his trade in England, in 
the year 1351, and as his protection expresses it, 
“to teach his trade to such of our people as shall 
incline to learn it. The king hereby taking the 
said Kemp with all his servanis, apprentices, goods 





and chattels, into his royal protection, and pro- 


dustry of the United States. Satisfied with the 
mising the same likewise to all others of his occu- 


present good, the certainty of future evil was not 
rerarded, and every plan of private enterprise} pation, as also to all dyers and fullers who shall 
and maxim of political economy had an exclusive! incline to come and settle m Engiand. In conse- 
relation to the existiug state of things. Our go-j| quence thereof, seventy families of Walloons were 
vernment and country seemed to think (and they,this year brought over to England by the invita- 
certainly a¢ted) as if the war in Europe, which had | tion of the king, for promoting the woolen manu- 
lasted so lung, would last for ever. With the re-| facture, and teaching it to the people.” 
turn of peace, these habits and opinions are not; Similar protections were afterwards granted and 
changed. All the arguments against manufactures lother woolen manufacturers were induced thereby 
are still predicated upon the existence and con-!to carry on their business in England. Six years 
tinuance of a foreign market, a privilege resulting |after the first fine-cloth weaver was brought into 
from the pressure of war, and consequently unna_|England, a parliament was summoned, and at the 
tural and transitory. instance of the king, it was enacted “that no Eng: 
The plans of every wise government, are the re-|lish wool should be exported under pain of for- 
sult of enlarged and comprehensive views of the feiture of life and member till otherwise ordained; 
future and the past. They have an inherent stabi- that all cloth-workers should be received from any 
lity adapted to every vicissitude of peace and war. |foreign parts, and fit places assigned, with as many 
A shifting changeful policy, which follows the for-jand such franchises as might satisfy them, anda 
tunes of other nations, and becomes the slave of certain allowance made them till they were fixed 
accidental emergencies, is the reverse of wisdom. | in some competent way of living; that none should 
Shall the prosperity of the United States, be for-; wear any cloth in future but such as was made in 
ever staked upon the chance of European wars? | England, except the king, queen, and their children; 
A nation merely agricultural was never rich; and, and that no foreign cloth should be imported on 
on. the contrary, there have been nations of very pain of forfeiture and other punishment.” | Under 
Slender agriculture, possessing immense wealth;/such encouragement it was not long before the 
whose industry and manufactures enabled them to woolen manufacture spread into many parts of Eng- 
push their commerce into every sea, and carry the} land. Several of the citizens of Bristol, immediately 
terror of their arms to the remotest regions of the jafier the act of parliament was passed, set up looms 
globe. These facts are confirmed by every page) for weaving cloth, which example was afterwards 
of history; and a slight recurrence to the rise and! followed by some of the neighboring counties. 
growth of manufactures, in some of the kingdoms; ‘The establishment of woolen manufactures m 
of Europe, will place them in a clear and striking England did, without doubt, at first diminish the 
pomt of view. “Until the reign of Edward IIL.” |king’s customs, because all the wool of the home- 
says Anderson, “England had no manufactures for, made cloth was used to be exported, on which 2 
exportation; that king’s revenues, were, therefore, considerable custom was paid, as did also the cloth 
comparatively very inconsiderable, for in the 22d'brought back in return from the Netherlands.”— 
year of his reign, (1328,) when, in a hot war with! And. His. Com. But we find that in the year 1354 the 
france, the whole subsidy on wooi exported, at! general balance of the commerce of England, then 
40 shillings a sack, (a very heavy tax) was but/in its infancy, was nearly eight hundred thousand 
60,000 pounds. This king, attentively observing;}pounds of her present sterling currency. Upon 
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the great benefits accruing to the Netherlands, 
from their vast woolen manufactures, and that they 
owed all their wealth and power, entirely to Eng- 
lish wool:—viewing also the beauty, populousness, 
opulence and strength, of their cities, and wealth 
even of their villages, whitst those of his own king- 





which “noble balance” sir William Temple observed, 
“that there must have entered into England during 
this year, either in coin or bullion, or else, which 
is the same thing, their must have grown a debt to 
the nation of just so much as that balance amounted 
to.” At this time England had began to send 
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cearse woolens abroad; for among the exports of 


| England to her unrivalled opulence and power.” 
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this year we find 4,774 coarse cloths, and 80,0614 
peices of worsted. The manufactures of silk, cot- 
ton, linen, iron, &c. &c. were then unknown in Eng- 
land. Her commerce had scarcely reached the 
Baltic sea, and few of her ships had ever appeared 
in the Mediterrannean. 

All English writers agree that the preasent 
astonishing wealth and grandeur of that nation are to 
be traced back to these small beginnings. “It is 
her manufactures, say they, which have brought 


When Edward III. began his reign, the wealth of 
England consisted in cattle, sheep, and the pro- 
ducts of a rudely cultivated soil. The English 
were poor, ignorant, and servile. ‘The Netherlands, 
in extent but a speck upon the map of Europe, and 
whose natural products were very. inconsiderable, 
by her woolen manufactures alone, attained to such 
a height of opulence that some ofher private citizens, 
in their treasures and equipage equalled the great- 
est monarchs of the surrounding nations. No soon- 
er were the woolen manufactures naturalized in 
England, and guarded by the strong arm of govern- 
ment, than similar effects began to be witnessed 
there. England gradually emerged from poverty and 
ignorance, to wealth, knowledge and splendor. 

The history of all nations demonstrates that ma- 
nufactures have been the inseparable allies of 
wealth and power. Their prosperity or declension 
constitute an epocha in the rise and fall of cities 
and nations. The vast capital and power recently 
possessed by Holland may be traced back to the 
dawn of her manufactures. ‘By reason of the tu- 
mults and discontents occasioned by restrictions 
and taxes upon the manufactures in the towns of 
Flanders and Brabant, many of the manufacturers of 
those towns, says Pensionary De Witt, removed soon 
after the year 1500 to Holland, whereby the towns 
of the Hollanders increased in greatness and num- 
ber of inhabitants.” 

In the year 1380, Louvain, a great, flourishing 
and populous city, was ruined by an insurrection of 
the journeymen weavers against their sovereign, the 
duke of Brabant; who having besieged the revolt- 
ers, obliged them to submit to his mercy, and the 
greatest part of them were banished—many of them 
settled in Holland, and some in England; where 
they were kindly treated, and contributed to the 
improvement of the woolen,manufacture in both 
countries. ‘From this time,” says Anderson, ‘*Lou- 
vain was never able to recover its former lustre and 
riches, being at this day famous for nothing but 
goal beer.” The history of Venice, Florence, Genoa 
and Lyons, exhibits the same picture and establish- 
¢s the same.conclusions. Manufactures and the arts | 
have invariably been the handmaids of wealth, com- 
merce and power. 

They have been fostered by every wise government 
with paternal care, and most of the distinguished 
reigns in Europe have been characterized by their 
encouragement. 

In the year 1599, king Henry the IV. of France, 
prohibited, by a special edict, all foreign manufac- 
tures, as well of silk, as of gold or silver, pure or 
mixed, at the request of the merchants of ‘Tours, 
who undertook to make quantities of such manufac- 
tures, sufficient for the whole kingdom. Yet, grasp- 
ing at more thah they could perform, and being also 
complained of by the city of Lyons, justly styled 
(on account of its manufactures) the golden gate of 
France, as thereby destroying their famous fairs, 


observes, “these new manufactures of France, and 
more especially that of silk, afterwards drew wealth 
into the kingdom.” 

“The king saw (1603) that it was in vain to pro- 
hibit the exportation of gold and silver, unless those 
things were made and improved at home, the want 
of which had hitherto principally occasioned the 
said exportation; that the wearing of silk clothing 
was, in his time, become so common, more especi- 
ally among the fair sex, that they despised the use 
of woolen, so universally and frugally worn by their 
ancestors; and that hereby much money was sent 
out of the kingdom, for the purchase of wrought 
silk. Wherefore, the king, not only set about the 
propogating of the worms for the spinning of raw 
silk, but, which was the greater benefit to the pub- 
lic, the manufacturing of the same. The king, also, 
procured workmen from Flanders, for a tapestry 
manufacture, in which country it had long flourish- 
ed The manufacture of fine earthen-ware he intro- 
duced also into France from the Netherlands. He 
revived the glass-houses, which had been first set 
up in king Henry the second’s time, in imitation of 
those at Venice. He also established a linen manu- 
facture. That the king’s magnificent improvements 
in buildings, gardens, &c. were suitable to his great 
genius. He also made rivers navigable, &c.’?—And. 
Hist. Com. 

“In the year 1606, he set up ia divers parts of the 
kingdom, the manufacture of tapestries, gilt leather, 
hanging’s,mills for werking and cleaning iron, gauzes 
and fine linen cloth, potters’ or fine earthen-ware, 
glass-houses for chrystaline, cloth and serges, stuffs 
and silks, with several others.”—.And. Hist. Com. 

Examples, like the foregoing, might becited from 
allthe enlightened and wealthy nations of Europe, 
buta further reference is deemed unnecessary. 

The history of Spain furnishes an instructive les- 
son to all nations on the subject of manufactures, 
and shows that the want of them is not compensated 
by the highest natural advantages of soil and cli- 
mate, and the greatest resources in colonies and 
mines of the precious metals. “From the year 1493 
to the year 1724, the gold and silver brought into 
Spain from the Indies is computed to have amount- 
ed to 5,000,000,000 of dollars; being above twenty- 
one millions and a half yearly, ona medium; yet all 
this treasure necessarily goes out every year to other 
European nations for the manufactures and produce 
of those nations with which Spain and its Indies are 
supplied in immense quantities. Some have been 
of opinion, that it would have been happier for Spain 
if she had never planted in America, unless she had, 
at the same time, cultivated manufactures of all 
kinds.” 

We often hear it urged, that prohibitions and 
heavy import duties, are calculated to control and 
change the course of private enterprize which had 
better be left to the direction of private interést, and 
that in effect they sacrifice the general interests of 
the community, to the partial interests of a few in- 
dividuals. 

As to prohibitions and duties,the committee would 
observe, that the value and importance of manufac- 
tures, in a national point of view, are acknowledged 
by all. [t is also admitted, that they have seldom, 
if ever, succeeded without the aid and protection 
of government. The committee will not attempt a 
refutation of the subtleties of abstract speculatists, 
as to the justice or expediency of such aid and pro- 
tection. It will be sufficient for them to refer to 
the practice of the most wealthy and powerful na- 
tions in the world for a test of their utility. Eng- 





as well as lessening the king’s customs, that edict 
i iavor of Tours, was reyoked. Yet, as Puffendorf 


land, in almost all cases, prohibits under severe pe- 
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nalties, the exportation of all her raw materials for | 


manufactures. She also prohibits directly, or by 
excessive duties, the zinportation of almost every ar- 
ticle of manufacture, the raw materials whereof she 
possesses within herself, or is able to procure from 
other nations. Her Jaws, on these subjects, are 
matters of curious research; and the progress of her 
manufactures may be traced in her penal statutes. 
Some branches were introduced originally by the 

ower of government glone. Others, while in an 
incipient state, were fostered and guarded by its 
care. England never suffered a foreign government, 
or a combination of foreign capitalists, by gluttmg 
her own market, to crush in the cradle, any branch 
of her domestic industry. She never regarded, with 
a cold indifference, the ruin of thousands of her in- 
dustrious people, by the competition of foreigners. 
The bare avowal of such an attempt would have in- 
curred the indignant resistance of the whole body 
of the nation, and met the frowns, if not the instant 
vengeance of the government. The cansequence of 
this policy in England are well known; her manu- 
factures have become a source of wealth incalcula- 
ble; the treasures of Spanish America are poured 
into he lap; her commerce is spread over every 
ocean, and with a population comparatively small, 
she is the terror and the spoiler of Europe. Take 
from England her manufactures and the fountains of 
her wealth would be broken up; her pre-eminence 
among nations weuld be lost forever. 

Similar consequences have flowed from like ¢auses 
in all the opulent nations of Europe. The history 
of the Netherlands, Holland and France, all coneur 
in the same result; when the energies of the govern- 
ment were strongly exerted in the patronage of 
manufactures, the nation prospered; when manu- 
factures were neglected, the nation declined. Such 
examples are fraught with wisdom and instruction 
to ourselves. Of what moment are untried theories, 
when opposed by the experience of age? 

If the United States in their trade, as well as geo- 
graphical position, were detached from ali other 
nations, private industry might be safely left to the 
guidance of private interest. But such is not the 
case; we constitute a branch of the community of 
nations, and are necessarily affected by the policy 
of other countries. England, with whom our deal- 
ings are most extensive, sells but never buys her 
manufactures—the means by which they are sup- 
ported, are calculated to prostrate all rivalship on 
our part. England impedes the enterprize of Ame- 
rican citizens; she controls and directs the pursuits 
of private industry among ourselves; ber interfer- 
ence extends to every field and workshop in Ame 
rica; we suffer the ardor of genius and the vigor of, 
exertion to be smothered and deadened by it. Re- 
move this baneful interference, or restrict it so as 
to be harmless, and the interior trade and industry 
of Americans may be safely left to themselves. The 
free and unrestrained scope to private enterprize, 
Which is so strongly insisted on by those who de- 
precate the patronage of government to manufac- 
tures, is the weightiest argument to prove its ne- 
cessity. The government must go so far at least, 
as to countervail the checks to American enterprize 
proceeding from foreign nations. 

The establishment of manufactures, instead of 
producing a partial benefit to individuals, to the 
prejudice of the rest of the community, would evi- 
dently add to the comforts and the wealth of all. A 
few years of competion, amongst themselves, would 
fix the priccs of their products upon a fair and a rea- 
sonable scale. ai 


The population of the country will be condensed: 
and the chances of civilization and improvement 
greatly multiplied; science, literature and the arts 
have never taken deep root among:a thinly scattered 
people. 

The prevalence of manufactures would also ame- 
liorate the agriculture of the country—the proximi. 
ty of a market for its products giving a stimulus 
jto industry by increasing its reward. Hitherto the 
want of good roads and canals has retarded the 
growth and improvement of many sections of the 
inland country. By manufactures a vast interior 
commerce will be brought into action; and roads 
and canals, affording new facilities to its prosecu- 
tion, will not be delayed. Viewing the subject of 
manufactures in this point of light, the declamation 
so often heard, against taxing the farmer, by exces. 
sive import duties, and compelling him to purchase 
at the dearest market, loses all its force. If by ma. 
nufactures, and interior commerce, the value of his 
products, and consequently his means of payment, 
are doubled—if his money be retained in the gene- 
ral stock of currency, instead of being sent abroad 
—if his comforts are augmented, and his land vastly 
appreciated—if his country be disburdened of her 
load of foreign debt, and her independence fixed on 
the deep and solid basis of her own resources, a 
trifling addition to the price of his clothing, and 
other necessaries would not be regarded. Of what 
benefit is a depreciation of price, if it brings a two- 
fold depreciation of the means of payment? But the 
objection, noticed above, taken in its most plausi- 
ble aspect, applies merely to the infant state of 
manufactures; their patronage would soon command 
artists, capital and skill—their growth maturity, 
and competition would reduce the prices of their 
products. 

The committee, in attending to the subject of 
their appointment, have been led to a cursory exa- 
mination of the tariff of duties, established during 
the late session of congress. They find that the 
duty on flint glass, which was formerly 22, is now 
but 20 percent. Congress have also declared that 
cotton cloths, or cloths of which cotton is the ma- 
terial of chief value, (except nankeens imported di- 
rect from China) the original cost of which at the 
place whence imported, with the addition of 20 per 
cent. if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, or 
from places beyond it, and 10 per cent. from any 
other place, shall be less than 25 cents per square 
yard, shall, with such addition, be deemed and 
taken to have cost 25 cents per square yard, and 
shall be charged with duty accordingly, twenty-five 
per cent. 

They will now turn, for a moment, to the pro- 
gress and patronage of the cotton manufacture in 
England. In 1787 there were built, and in progress 
in Great Britain 143 cotton mills, and 20,500 jennies 
for spinning; the shute for the twisted yarn spun by 
the watermills. The expence of the mills, jennies, 
houses, buildings and auxiliary machinery was esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 pounds. In the branches appli- 
cable to muslin and calico, employment was given 
to 100,000 men and women, and to 60,000 children; 
many of the latter taken from the parishes and hos- 
pitals. But notwithstanding the great maturity and 
perfection to which this manufacture had attained 
in England at the period of which we speak, it was 
suddenly checked by the competition of East-India 
goods of the same species, imported by the East- 
india Company, and sold about 20 per cent, on an ave- 





rage, under the lowest prices at which the British 


imanufacturers could afford to sell without Joss, 
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Anderson observes, (1787) “such conduct in the 
company,” (all Englishmen) “must operate to the 
yery great prejudice of the British manufactures, 
and will continue to do so while they press goods 
upon the market at prices which have no relation to 
the original cost, and under circumstances when the 
just laws of competition cannot operate, and when 
every idea of protecting duties is annihilated in the 
general system.” “It appears, therefore,” says he, 
“that unless some relief is given, perkiaps little short 
of one half of the present mechanical powers now 
in action must cease working.” It will be kept in 
mind that the East-India goods were imported from 
British provinces by British subjects. We will now 
see what measures were adopted by the British go- 
vernment for the protection of the cotton manufac- 
tures in England. In the same year, (1787) an act 
of parliament was passed, “imposing a duty of jifty 
pounds for every hundred pounds of the true value 
of East-India cotton manufactures, according to the 
gross price at which goods were sold at the public 
sales of the company trading to the East-Indies. 
In 1798 this duty was increased to one-hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, four shillings and five pence, 
for every hundred pounds of the original cost, as 
abovementioned. Such duties were necssary for 
the pfotection of British manufactures against a 
competition from their own provinces; and this too 
when they had been brought to the utmost possible 
perfection. Our government protects our own 1n- 
fant manufactures against British competition by a 
duty of twenty-five per cent. Further time would 
enable the committee to extend their animadver- 
sions upon the tariff; but its defects are known and 
proved by the present condition of the manufac- 
tures which it affected to assist. 

Strong and imperious reasons for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures are suggested by the state 
of our foreign trade. In the year 1815, the gene- 
ral balance against us amounted to seventeen mil- 
tions of dollars; a sum nearly equal to the annual 
produce of all the mines of Spanish America within 
the period before noticed. It would give us plea- 
sure if the friends of commerce, and enemies of 
manufactures, would inform us by what means this 
accumulating balance is to be discharged; suppose 
the country were now called on to pay it? sudden, 
and inevitable bankruptcy would ensue. Such is 
the aw ful predicament in which -we awaken from 
the golden dreams of British trade! Plunged into in- 
extricable debt; the interior energies of the country 
paralyzed; our manufactures sinking into annihila- 
tion, and poverty and misery staring us in the face! 

For a speedy redress of such pressing evils, we 
look to the government of the union.’ Will they 
uphold the sinking manufactures of the country, or 
will they not? are their late assurances of aid and 
protection forgotten with the crisis that gave them 
birth? Let them realize the hopes of the country, 
and act with decision before it be too late. 

Note—The annual products of the undermention.- 
ed manufactures in Great Britain, in 1783, was esti- 
mated at fifty-one millions three hundred and ten 
thousand pounds sterling, viz:—-wool, leather, flax, 
hemp, glass, paper, porcelain, silk, cotton, lead, tin, 
iron, steel, plating, &c. The above sum when turn 
ed in American currency, is 232 million dollars; an 
amount ten times as great as that produced by the 
mines of Spanish America at the period mentioned 
in the foregoing report. 

The value of the cotton manufactures alone, in 
1787, was seven millions three hundred thousand 


mines of America ever produced in the same time. 
Resolved, That the citizens of Pittsburg, in a 
town-meeting assembled, do approve of the fore- 
going report; and that the committee be requested 
to transmit a copy of the same to the speaker of the 
house of representatives of the congress of the 
United States. 
BE. DENNY, Chairinan. 

(Attest) : 

E. PENTLAND, secretary. 





Foreign Articles. 


ENGLAND, &c. 


(cPThe debate in the house of commons for sus- 
pending the habeas corpus, together with the re- 
ports of the secret committees, would make us be- 
lieve that a revolution was actually contemplated in 
Great Britain by a very considerable portion of the 
people. Those in power give it as their opinion that 
designs destructive of the constitution are still ex- 
tending; but this is believed by many to be only a 
stratagem to get greater power into their hands, to 
enable them to pursue their iniquitous courses.— 
The ministerial papers are doing all that they can 


Ito alarm the people—France and the French, tri- 


colored cockades and committees of public safety, are 
spoken of in almost every line, Arms, it is said, are 
still sought for, the clubs are multiplying, the lists 
of proscription filled up, &c. But the report of 
the committee inserted below is full on these sub- 
jects. 

It may be, that there is cause for this alarm—if 
so, we hope it will go on to a thorough reformation 
of the governing power in Great Britain. 

A bill for the suspension of the Hubeas Corpus 
passed parliament on the 4th of March—but at our 
last advices had not received the royal sanction. It 
was introduced by Castlereagh, and passed the 
commons 273 to 98. The city of London had remon- 
strated against it. In the house of lords a number 
protested against it. 

The debates about reform go on with pretty se- 
vere cuttings in the British parliament. They will 
amount to nothing. The people have no chance of 
regaining their rights but in the same manner that 
they were deprived of them—which is, by the 
sword. Those considered as friendly to reform are 
divided among themselves as to the extent they 
would give it. 

The petitions to parliament for reform, presented 
by sir *rancis Burdett, are said to have had a mil- 
lion of signatures. The funds continue to rise—3 
per cent. cons. March 6, 69 3-8. 

The customs produced for the month expiring on 
the 5th February, were 6,884/. sterling above that 
of the same month last year, but was 60,575/. ster- 
ling below that of 1815. 

‘The expences of the British army in France for 
one year is estimated at 1,030,603/. sterling. 

Dr. Watson and five other persons have been ar- 
rested and committed to different apartments of the 
tower, as having been concerned in some of the late 
riots. : 

10,000 British troops, one-third of their army of 
occupation, arrived in England from France on the 
24th of February. 

The number of persons on the half-pay list in the 
army and navy is about 100,000, of whom about 
56,000 belong to the former. The half-pay and pen- 
sions for the army and navy cost the nation nearly 





pounds sterling; a sum probably greater than the 


4,500,0002. per annum. It is supposed that the 
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number will decrease at the rate of 2,JU0 a year, by 
deaths. 

The charges for the army and navy, barracks, ex- 
traordinaries, ordnance and miscellaneous services, 
efter «ll the talked-of reductions, will amount to 
about 18,500,000 for the present year. Besides 

~ which there is the civil list and many e¢ ceteras. 

Castlereagh has been sick—but was recovering. 

Cattle —180 head of cattle (one-third of them 
vearlings and calves) bred by a Mr. Price, near 
Upton, sold for the enormous sum of 7,600/. One 
yearling bull for 3417. 5s. a heifer for 252i. 

House of commons, Feb. 19. Report of the commit- 
tee of secrecy.—That it appears to your cominittee, 
af‘er a most attentive consideration of the docu- 
ments submitted to them from various parts of the 
country, that attempts had recently been made to 
take advantage of the distresses of the laboring 
and manufacturing classes of the nation, with a 
view not only to effect a parliamentary reform on 
the principle of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, but to cause the total overthrow of all 
our institutions, and of every description af landed 
and funded property. 

That this system of general spoiliation chiefly 
proceeded from the doctrines maintained by a num- 
ber of societies distinguished by the title of “‘Spen.- 
¢ean,” whose tenets were principally drawn from 
the works of a visionary writer, published above 
twenty years ago. That at meetings of these soci. 
eties it was urged, that parliamentary reform must 
be held out as the ostensible object of their efforts, 
and with a view to mislead their enemies, but that 
it was in fact only a half measure;-and that the 
people ought to look to the possession of the Jand, 
and nothing short of that; and that as to the con- 
stitution, of which so much had been said, this 
country had no constitution, for it was not to be 
found in any book, nor could any man tell what it 
was. In other societies, founded on the Spencean 
principles, it had been maintained that the only re- 
medy for the grievances of the people was, to hunt) 
down the land-owners, and to deprive those still 
greater wretches, the fund-holders, of their pretend- 
ed rights. 

It appeared also, that these, and other societies 
of a similar character, had been guilty of the most 
blasphemous and impious proceedings; and that us 
thev assumed to be of a convivial nature, their poli- 
tical discussions were followed by songs of the most 
inflammatory and seditious description, and by the 
recitation of profane paradies of the liturgy, and of 
various parts of the holy scriptures. 

That in order to extend the principles of these 
societies over the whole kingdom, the most active 
efforts were made by their various members; and 
in consequence, those principles were disseminated 
in speeches at the public meetings to the discharged 
soldiers and sailors, and to the distressed laborers 
and manufacturers of the country; and that, in aid 
of this object, incredible activity had been used to 
disperse cheap, and in many instances gratuitous, 
publications, unfolding the doctrines of the socie- 
ties. . 

That it had been proved to.the entire satisfaction | 
of your committee, that a number of the members 
of the various soacicties, acting in a body as dele- 
gates, conceived and declared, that in their opinion 
the objects which they had in view, might be, and 
ought to be, insured by an effort of the physical 
strength of the people to overpower the constitu- 
tional authorities. That they considered the first 


and foment the discontents of the metropolis and jig 

vicinity; and that reports of their proceedings were 

wena by the individual delegates to the general 
ody. 

That it appears to your committee that a plan was 
formed, by a sudden rising in the dead of night, to 
surprise the soldiers, and in the terror which would 
be thereby accasioned, to set fire to the town in 
various places, and to take possession of the bar- 
racks, the tower and the bank. That to assist in 
the execution of this project, a formidable machine 
was invented with which the streets could be clear- 
ed of all opposing force, This plan was, however, 
relinquished as premature; and it was resolved that 
it would be more proper to ascertain the strength 
of the popular party, by convening meetings under 
the pretext of taking inty consideration the legal 
mode of redressing grievances; and a map of Lon- 
don having been examined, Spa-fields was selected 
whence an attack on the bank and the tower could, 
with the greatest facility be made. That the first 
meeting at Spa-fields was accordingly advertised for 
the 15th of November, and that printed and written 
placards were exhibited in all parts of the town, of 
one of which the following is a copy: 

“Britons to arms! The whole country only waits 
the signal from London. Break open the gunsmiths’. 
Arm yourselves with all sorts of instruments. No 
rise in the price of bregd. No regent. No Castle- 


reagh. Off with their heads! No taxes. No bishops; 


they are only useless lumber. 

N. B.—5000 of these bills are posted up in the 
town, and in the principal parts of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

That the intended insurrection assumed all the 
symbols of the French revclution. That acommit- 
tee of public safety was formed, consisting of twen- 
ty four members. That flags and cockades were 
prepared for the occasion. But that on the 15th 
of November, when the first meeting took place, 
there was no violence (although there was some 
plunder in the evening of the day) and that the 
meeting adjourned to the 2d of December, by which 
time it was hoped means might be found to accele- 
rate the accomplishment of the projected undertak. 
ing? 

That your committee find that not a moment was 
lost in the interval between the first and second 
meeting, to take advantage of every circumstance 
which could further the attainment of the objects 
in view. Additional publications, of an infiamma- 
tory nature, were circulated every where. Endea- 
vors were made to raise a general subscription for 
the support of those who had relinquished their 
ordinary occupations, to enable them to devote 
themselves to those purposes, which persons had 
hitherto chiefly been paid by a principal member of 
one of the societies. A plan was formed for the se- 
duction of the soldiers, by raising hopes of promo- 
tion in the event of their joining in the approaching 
attempt, and exciting discontent among them by a 
story of the landing of a large foreign force in the 
country. It was again recommended that the bar. 
racks should be the object of particular observa- 
tion—Those quarters of the town, where distress 
was most prevalent, were visited by individuals ap- 
pointed to inflame the people. Those warehouses 
along the river, and those shops in various parts of 
the town, where arms were deposited, were care- 
fully noted. A plan was also formed for the seduc- 
tion of the sailors, by offering them additional pay, 
under the new government which was about to be 





step which should be taken by them for this pur-| established. 
That immediately before the meeting of the 2a 


ose, was by their indiyidual exertions to discover 
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of December, many persons, connected with these 
proceedings, procured arms of various descriptions. 
it was thought that sufficient means had thus been 
obtained to carry on the intended operations for at 
jeast two hours, by which time, it was supposed, 
enough would be got from the gunsmiths’ and other 
depots, to arm a considerable number of individuals. 
The manufacture of tri-color ribbon was encouraged 
with a view of rendering it familiar to the eyes of 
the public. 

Your committee have further received undoubted 
information that a large number of pike heads had 
been ordered of one individual, and 250 actually 
made by him, and delivered and paid for. It was 
also undoubtedly intended,to liberate the prisoners 
in the principal goals in or about the metropolis, in 
the hope of their concurrence and Assistance in the 
intended insurrection. Addresses were introduced 
into some of the prisons, and recommended to be 
communicated to others, in which the persons con- 
fined were invited, in the name of the tri-colored | 
committee, to rally round the tri-colored standard, 
which would be erected on Monday, December the 
2d, and to wear tri-colored cockades themselves. 





subject of equally 


momentuous congideration. 
The first thing which has here forced itself upon 
their observation, is the widely diffused ramifica- 
tion of a system of clubs, associated professedly, for 
the purpose of parliamentary reform, upon the most 
extended principle of universal suffrage and annu- 
al parliaments. These clubs in general designate 
themselves by the name of Hampden clubs. On 
the professed object of their institution they appear 
to be in communication and eonnection with the 
club of that name in London. 

It appears ta be a part of the system of these 
clubs, ta promote an extension of clubs of the same 
name and nature, so widely as if possible to include 
every village in the kingdom. The leading mem- 
bers are active in the circulation of publications 
likely to promote their object. Petitions, ready 
prepared, have been sent down from the metropo- 
lis to all societies in the country disposed to receive 
them. The communication between these clubs 
takes place by the mission of delegates; delegates 
from these clubs in the country have assembled in 
London, and are expected to assemble again early 
in March. Whatever may be the real object of 


these clubs in general, your committee have no 
hesitation in stating, from information on which 
ed for them, and they were directed to be ready to | they place full reliance, that in far the greater num- 
assist them in the overpowering the turnkeys. A jber of them, and particularly those which are es- 
waggon was hired for the business of the day, in \tablished in the great manufacturing districts of 
which the flags and banner, or standard, which had |Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and 
been previously prepared, together with some am-| Derbyshire, and which are composed of the lower 
munition, were secretly conveyed to the place of|order of artizans, nothing short of a revolution is 
meeting. From this waggon, before the ostensible the object expected and avowed. 
business of the day commenced, in the other part; Your committee find, from equally undoubted in- 
of the field, the most inflammatory speeches were | formation, that the doctrines of the Spencean clubs 
delivered, tending directly to excite insurrection, |have been widely diffused through the country, 
concluded by an appeal to the multitude assembled, jeither by the extension of similar societies, or more 
whether they were prepared to redress their own |frequently by the intervention of missionaries or 
grievances. A tri-colored cockade was then exhi- delegates whose business is to propagate those doc- 
bited, and the tri-colored flag was displayed, and a|trines throughout every society to which they have 
number of persons followed it out of the field. | ACCESS. It is the universal practice of these socie- 
The direction which they took was towards that | ties, to require from the members a small weekly 
part of the town previously designed; gunsmiths’ subscription, which provides a fund for the expen. 
shops were broken open, addresses and offers were |ces of these missionaries, and also for the purchase 
made to the soldiers at the tawer to induce them to of seditious tracts which are read and commented 
open the gates; but from the failure of the numbers on at their meetings. Some of these tracts now be- 
expected to join the insurgents, no attempt was |fore your committee, inculcate in the most artful 
made to force the gates. An attack was, however, ; manner, the necessity of overturning what they call 
made upon the city magistrates, assembled in the “the privileged class,” as distinguished from the 
Royal Exchange, a shot fired, and a tri-color flag people, who are described as consisting of laborers, 
and cockade openly displayed and seized on the jartizans, tradesmen, and every profession useful io 
offender. é' isociety. A new orderis declared to be the will of 
In reviewing the whole of the transactions of the ithe people; rebellion is justified by the assertion 
2d of December, your committee are firmly persuad- |that a nation cannot be a rebel; and all religion is 
ed, that however improbable the success of such a| disavowed, as well as loyalty, by the assertion, in an- 
plan may appear, it yet was deliberately premedi-;swer to the question, “would you live without gods 
tated by desperate men, who calculated, without jor kings?” .“we abjure tyranny of every kind.” 
reasonable ground, upon defection in their oppo-|  It-seems, indeed, to be a part of the system a- 
sers, and upon active support from those multitudes ‘dopted by these societies, to prepare the minds of 
whase distress they had witnessed, and whom they the people far the destruction of the present frame 
had vainly instigated to revolt. That, consequently, |of society, by undermining not only theit habits of 
it was not merely the sudden ebullition of the mo. | decent and regular subordination, but all the prin- 
ment, or the unauthorised attempt of any uncon- | ciples of morality and religion, Your committee 
nected individual. fid, that there is scarcely any very numerous society 
Your committee are further convinced that not-|in the parts above referred to, of whose proceed- 
withstanding the failure of the 2d cf December, the | ings they have obtained an account, in which some 
same designs still continue to be prosecuted, vith | of the leading speakers do not openly avow the 
sanguine hopes of success. 


it was promised that the prisoners should be libe- 
rated by force, and arms were stated to be provid- 








}most seditious opinions, and do not excite their 
Your committee having thus stated the general |hearers to be prepared for actual insurrection. To- 
result of the evidence which has been laid before | pics for discussion are selected with this view; a- 


them, respecting the state of the metropolis, have | mongst others the question, wether the jacobin or 


how the no less painful duty of calling the at- ithe loyalist was the best friend to his country? 
tention of the house to what has been passing du- | Even where the petitioning is recommended, it is 


le country, a preposed to be conducted im such a manner, by an 


ying the peyiod in diTerent parts of the 
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immense number of delegates attending in London 
at the same time, in several parties, attached to 
each petition, as might induce an effort to obtain 
by force whatever they demanded. A general idea 
seems prevalent among those who compose these so- 
cieties, that some fixed day, at no very great dis- 
tance, is to be appointed for a general rising. They 
have been taught to look to the meetings in Lon- 
don, as the signal for their operations, and have 
been in the habit of adjourning their own assem- 
blies simultaneouly to the same day; and it isa la- 
meatable instance of the common interest they feel, 
if not of the connection which is formed with those 
most implicated in the outrages committed in the 
metropolis, that about Manchester and some other 
places, the greatest exultation was manifested pre- 
vious to the meeting in Spafield of the 2d of Decem- 
ber; and the taking of the tower and the ruin of the 
bank were publicly and confidently predicted. The 
news of the result was impatiently expected, the 
roads were crowded during the night with a num- 
ber of persons, many of them delegates from the 
different societies in the country, waiting for the 
arrival of the mail coach, and the disappointment 
was not concealed, when it was ascertained that the 
riot had been quelled without much serious or ex- 
tensive mischief. nm 

It appears that the confidence of the disaffected 
is such that they represent the numbers enrolled as 
amounting to-several hundred thousand, and that 
their societies are daily increasing; that in their lists | 
they distinguish by particular marks those among 
their subscribers who are able bodied men, and 
ready to act when required; and that-they also keep 
a list of those who refuse tojoin them in what they 
calla “black book” and threaten vengeance against | 
those persons wlren the general insurrection shall) 
take place. In some parts of one populous county, 
where nearly every village has already its Hampden 
club, the members make it no secretthat they con- 
sider themselves as of no other use than as being 
ready to act whenever they are called upon: on 
their admission they are said to be listed, and re- 
ceive a secret card with the words “Be-ready, be 





steady.” 

The habits and manners of these persons seem! 
entirely changed; they already calculate upon the| 
share of land which each is to possess, and point 
out the destruction of the churches, as the neces- 
sary consequence of their success. It appears that 
preparations are in progress, m several places, for| 
providing arms; the demand upon gunsmiths, for| 
every species of fire arms, has been beyond all 
former example, the intention is professed of hav- 
ing recourse for a still larger supply to those towns | 
where arms are manufactured, and where they are; 
to be obtained at a very how rate, from the general | 
cheapness of labor at this time; or in case of ne-| 
cessity they are to be seized by force. The facility | 
of converting implements of husbandry into offen-| 





tempting this enterprize was to depénd on the 
simultaneous rising of the disaffected in England; 
with some emissaries from whom occasional inter- 
course appears to have taken place, and that some 
provision of weapons has been made by this associa- 
tion. 

Your committee have now submitted to the house 
what they conceive to be a fair and not exaggerated 
statement of the result of their investigation. They 
have thought themselves precluded from inserting, 
in an appendix, the information from which it is 
drawn, by the consideration, that unless it were 
extremely partial and complete, they could not 
make it public without hazarding the personal. 
safety of many respectable individuals, and in some 
instances without prejudicing the administration of 
public justice. 

On a review of the whole, it is a great satisfac- 
tion to your committee to observe, that, notwith- 
standing the alarming progress which has been made 
in the system of extending disaffection and secret 
societies, its success has been confined to the prin- 
cipal manufacturing districts, where the distress 
is more prevalent, and numbers more easily col- 
lected; and that even in many of these districts, 
privations have been borne with exemplary patience 
and resignation, and the attempts of the disaffected 
have been disappointed; that few, if any of the higher 
orders, or even of the middle class of society, and 
scarcely any of the agricultural population, have 
lent themselves to the more violent of these pro- 
jects—Great allowance must be made for those 
who, under the pressure of urgent distress, have 
been led to listen to plausible and confident 
demagogues, in the expectation of immediate relief. 
It is to be hoped, that many of those who have en- 
gaged to a certain extent, in the projects of the 
disaffected, but in whom the principles of moral 
and religious duty have not been extinguished or 
perverted by the most profane and miserable 
sophistry, would withdraw themselves before these 
projects were pushed to actual insurrection. 

But with all these allowances, your committee 
cahnot contemplate the activity and arts of the lea- 
ders in this conspiracy, and the numbers whom they 
have already seduced, and may seduce; the oatls by 
which many of them are bound together; the means 
suggested and prepared for the forcible attain- 
ments of their objects; the nature of the objects 
themselves, which are not only the overthrow of all 
the political institutions of the kingdom, but also 
such a subvertion of the rights and principles of 
property as must necessarily lead to general con- 
fusion, plunder and bloodshed; without submitting 
to the most serious attention of the house, the dan- 
gers which exist, and which the utmost vigilance of 
government, under the existing laws, has been found 
inadequate to prevent. 

GERMANY, &c. 
A Frankfort article says that the ex-queen of Spain 
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sive weapons, has been suggested; and persons (resides in that city. She lives retired, devoting her 
have been sent to observe the state of particular! time to the education of her two daughters, 16 and 
places, where depots of arms for the public ser-;15 years old. The manners and dress of the family 
vice were supposed to have been formed. iis described as very simple, but elegant. 

Your committce find, that a system of secret} Ruinous bankruptcies are spoken of at Munich— 
association has heen extended to the manufactur-; one of which is said very seriously to have affected 
wig pppulation of Glasgow, and some other populous| the fortune Eugene Beauharnois. 
iowns of Scotland; and although these societies; The actual armed force of Austria is computed 
have availed themselves of the same pretext, of{in a German journal at 530,000 men. 
parliamentary reform on the broadest basis, your} RUSSIA. 
committee are firmly persuaded, from the informa. | Mr. Pinkney has arrived at St. Petershurg and 
tion that has been laid before them, that their ulti- had an audience with the emperor. The relations 
mate object is the overthrow by force of the cxist-| between the United States and Russia are on ths 
img form of government. That the time for at-: happiest footing ; 
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ITALY. 


The city of Messina lately presented ascene of} 


lawless riot and utter confusion for several days, 
because the communion cup, with the Host, had 
been stolen from a certain church. The troops were 
called in to quiet the fury of the people, who were’ 
for burning the houses of all unbelievers. The shops 
continued shut for a long time—processions were 
continually passing through the streets—nobody 
dared to work—even the soldiers were compelled 
to wear crape, and become parties in the general 
mourning. : 

A London paper, of February 8, has the following: 
“The foreign papers contain a most interesting ar- 
ticle on the subject of the late negociations between 
the American minister at Naples and the Neapolitan 
government. It is not true, and we are most happy 
it is not true, that the Island of Lampedosa has been 
ceded to the Americans towards whom the go- 
vernment of Naples has behaved with great spirit. 
The former have, in fact, gained nothing by their 
mission to Naples. The Americans are certainly a 
rising people; but it is rather premature, we think, 
for them to begin the re-action of colonising Eu- 
rope.” 

Longevity—On the 15th of December a Catholic 
Priest proceeded on foot to the Cathedral of Adria, 
in Lombardy, and returned thanks for having at- 
tained his 110th year, without infirmities or sick- 
ness! He was accompained by an immense con- 
course of people, and chaunted the Cathedral ser- 
vice in a firm, manly, and dignified voice. 

BONAPARTE. 

A London paper of Feb. 1, says.—An account has 
reached this country from St Helena, of a corres- 
pondence with Europe, carried on by one of Bona- 
parte’s followers, having been detected Las Cusas 
is said to have been the agent; and the discovery 
is said to have been made by the governor sir Hud- 
son Lowe. Las Casas is reported to have, in con- 
sequence, been placed in close confinement, and 
Bonaparte himself to have been subjected to more 
severe regime—this is proper—but the carrying on 
such correspondence seems to be an act of absurdity 
and madness. For be cannot think that the con- 
tinent of Europe would suffer his rule again—or 
that if they would, they have the power to bring him 
from St. Helena, or that we should suffer him ever to 
leave that prison alive. 

(7 Las Casas and his son have been deported to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


ASIA. 

A dreadful epedemic prevails in many of the 
British provinces. ‘Every family is suffering in 
the loss of some of its members.” The 66th reg. 
bad 300 men, and the 87th 200 more in hospital, at 
Cawnpore. 

The English flag still flew on Java, on the Ist of 
October last. The business of the transfer not 
then being finished with the Dutch, who were mak- 
ing arrangements for taking possession of the Mo. 
luccas, 

The French are about to reinstate a college at 
Pondicherry, which is soon to be ceded to them. 

The Wahabee Arabs have been subdued by the 
Turks, and compelled to guarantee the payment of 
the tribute, exacted by the delivery of hostages.— 
The “holy cities” of Mecca and Medina are now 
Possessed by the Ottomans. 

WEST INDIFS. 

The dreadful fever, which has so long ravaged 
several of the West India islands, still rages. Near- 
ly 1000 men of the garrison of Bridgetown, Bar- 
badoes, are said to have ced of it 


“PORTUGUESE AMERICA.” 
A letter from Rio Janiero says—* When the royal 
family are passing here, all must take off their hats 
—if on horseback dismount. Lord , formerly: 
the English minister here, on the royal family’s 
passing, refused to dismount; the king’s guard im- 
mediately forced him from his horse. Mr. Sumpter, 
our American minister, refused to dismount—and- 
being armed with his pistols, he told the guard he 
would shoot any one who attempted to arrest him, 
He got away from them, and continued mounted, 
being more resolute than the Englishman. Since 
this affair, his majesty issued a decree, which de- 
clares that dismounting is not required of foreign- 
ers, but only to take off their hats, which no doubt 
will be readily acceded to.” 
“SPANISH AMERICA.” 

The sloop of war Invincible, of Chili, commodore 
Jewett, with her tender, the ship Chili, lieut. Sireb- 
ner, arrived at Savannah, on the 14th instant, from 
the South-Sea. The Invincible carries 18 guns and 
170 men; the Chili has 11 guns and 80 men. 

Complaints are made that the patriot privateers, 
cruizing off Cuba, have lately plundered several 
neutral vessels. Com. Taylor had recently captur- 
ed three Guineamen, one of which had on board a 
large quantity of gold dust. 

The patriot gen. Marino is stated to have captur- 
ed Cumana on the 6th of Feb. with the loss of be- 
tween 4 and 500 men. After the general battle was 
over, from 700 to 1000 royal European troops re- 
tired into the fort, which was assaulted and carried 
by storm, and the whole of them put to the sword. 

The Spanish authorities, on the coast of Chili, 
have behaved very badly to some of our vessels, 
putting in for refreshments. The consul general of 
the U. S. at Chili, Mr. Havel, has been arrested and. 
sent as a state prisoner to the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez—the pretence is not stated. 

it would now appear that the Buenos Ayrean com. 
Taylor has declared the whole of the island of Cuba 
in a state of blockade. This officer has distinguish- 
ed himself for his good conduct to neutrals. He is 
said to have 12 or 13 vessels under his command. 

A royal Spanish schooner was lately blown up in 
an action with one of Brion’s squadron, and every 
one of the crew, 60 or 70 men, perished. 

A letter from Cadiz, of the 11th of Feb. states, 
that the expedition of 15,000 men, destined for 
South America, was ready to sail, with an escort of 
a ship of the line and several frigates. 
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Law Case. 
Commonwealth of Nh 
Vs. 
Nicholas Kosloff. 

The grand inquest for the city and cognty of Phi- 
ladelphia, having preferred a bill of indictment for 
a rape against Nicholas Kosloff, consul-greneral of 
his imperial majesty the emperor of Russia, a mo- 
tion has been made to quash the indictment for 
want of jurisdiction in this court. T'wo causes are 
assigned for our want of jurisdiction.—Ist. That 
the privilege of immunity from criminal prosecu- 
tions is conferrest on, consuls by the law of nations. 
2nd. That by the constitution ang laws of the Uni- 
ted States exclusive jurisdiction in all cases affect- 
ing consuls is vested in the courts of the United 
States. 

Ist. Itis granted, that by the modern law of na- 
tions, ambassadors and other pyblic ministers, are 
in general, exempt from criminal prosecutions.-— 





Perhaps there are some offences, such as an attemps 
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on the life of the sovereign near whom they reside, 
which would warrant their punishment. But in 
every thing short of an extreme case it 1s more con- 
ducive to the peace and more agreeable to the usage 
of nations, to send them to their own sovereign, 
to receive from him the punishment they deserve. 
It has not been contended that aconsul is a public 
minister, but it is said, that a consul general, such 
as Mr. Kosloff, is prohibited from exercising trade 
and commerce, and entrusted with important con- 
cerns of his sovereign, so nearly resembles a pub- 
lic minister, that he is entitled to some of his pre- 
rogatives, and in particular to exemption from 
criminal prosecution. In considering this case we 
must exclude from our view, the august personage 
to whom allusion was made in the argument. Con- 
cerning his high ¢haracter, and the intimacy of the 
relations to be preserved with him, there is but 
one voice, one wish. These considerations would 
have their deserved weight in their proper place, 


is to be full and perfect immunity concerning the 
chancery and its papers, but the house of the con- 
sul is to be no asylum for persons or effects; and 
in our other treaties the most that is stipulated in 
fuvor of consuls is, that they shall respectively en- 
joy the same prerogatives and powers, that are 
granted to those of the most favored nations. Those 
treaties afford a strong proof of the usages of na- 
tions, for it cannot be supposed, that they should 
have omitted to secure consuls from criminal pro- 
secutions, if it had been thought desirable or usual, 
to afford them that protection. But there is not 
wanting more direct proof of the opinion of our 
own government., In the “act for the punishment 
of certain crimes against the United States,”’ passed 
April 30, 1790, penalties are inflicted on persons 
who sue out process from any court against an am- 
bassador or other public minister; but the act ig si- 
lent as to consuls. And what is directly to the 
point, the 9th sec. of the ‘fact to establish the ju- 


but before us, there is only a naked question of} dicial courts of the United States,” passed Sept. 


right, in which ail nations are equally concerned, 
for we cannot but see that what 1s granted as the 
right of one, must be conceded as the right of all. 
The law of nations is to be sought for in the usages 
of nations, in the opinions of approved authors and 
in treaties, and in the decisions of judges; with re- 
gard to the privileges of consuls, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion, among respectable authors.— 
Wicquefort, Bynkershoeck and Marten’s allow toa 
consul no privilege, against suits civil or criminal; 
and the reason they assign is, that consuls m no 
manner represent the person of their sovereign, but 
are sent for the purpose of assisting his subjects, 
particularly in matters of commerce, and some 
times of deciding disputes, which may arise between 
them, by permission of the government in whose 
dominions they reside, (see Wicqueforte l’Ambas- 
deur, book 1, page 65; Bynkershoeck deforolegato- 
rum, chap. 10, page 110. Barbeyrac’s translation 
into French, Marten’s summary of law of nations, 
book 4, chap. 3d, sec. 8.) Opposed to them is Vat- 
tle, who although he does not assert that a consul 
is entitled to the privileges of a public minister, in 


general, is yet of opinion that from the nature of|sidered. 


his func:i.ns, ‘sie should be independent of the or- 
dinary criminal justice of the place where he re- 
sides so as not to be molested or imprisoned, unless 
lie himself violates the law of nations by some 
enormous crime.” YVattle, vol. 2, chap. 2. sec. 34 
Tam not quite sure what is meant by violating the 
law of nations in this passage. Crimes against the 
Jaw of nations, are sometimes understood to he 
crimes which all nations agree to punish—Such 
are murder and rape, among all civilized nations, 
and if that be the meaning of Vattle, his authori- 
ity would not exempt the consul from the present 
prosecution. « But what is of more weight than the 
judgment of authors, however respectable, is the 
opinion and the practice of our own government, 
and that of the foreign nations with whom we have 
had intercourse. We have had treaties with France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Holland, Prussia, and Sweden, 
ia all of which the subject of consuls has been in- 
troduced, and in not one of which have consuls 
veen protected from suits civil or criminal. I say 
nothing of our trreaties with the Barbary powers, 


‘because there are special reasons why all nations 


who send consuls to them take care to provide 
expressly for their personal security. In the treaty 


with Great Britain, made in 1794, consuls are ex- 


pressly declared to be subject to punishment by 


the law of the country in which they reside. By 
the consular convention with France in 1788, there 


24, 1789, vests the district courts with jurisdiction 
of offences committed by consuls, in which the pu- 
nishment did not exceed a fine of 100 dollars, &c. 
&c. Neither are we left, on this importsnt subject. 
without the light of judicial decision. Mr. Ravara, 
consul from Genoa, was indicted and convicted of 
a misdemeanor in the circuit court of the United 
States. He was defended by able counsel, who 
| contended for his privilege, on the authority of Vat- 
tle. But the court decided against him, and it is 
worthy of remark that C. J. Jay presided, who had 
ibeen long employed in a diplomatic function of a 
jhigh grade at the court of Madrid, and was one of 
the ministers of the United States, who negociated 
at Paris, the treaty which established our indepen- 
dence. No person certainly had better opportuni. 
ties of knowing the usage of nations, or a better 
capacity of improving those opportunities. From 
all these considerations, [I cannot hesitate in the 
opinion, that there is nothing in the law of nations 
which protects the consul-general of Russia from 
this indictment. 

2d. A more difficult question remains to be con- 
Is the jurisdiction of this court taken 
away by the constitution and laws of the United 
States. Before I go into an examination of the con- 
stitution and laws, it may not be improper to say a 
word or two respecting the subjec: out of which 
this question arises. An agent ofa foreign govern- 
ment, accused of a crime committed in the state 
of Pennsylvania, claims not an exemption from trial, 
but the right of being tried by a court of the Uni- 
ted States. His public relations are not with the 
state of Pennsylvania, but with the government of 
the United States, and if the emperor of Russia 
should suppose that he had cause to complain of 
our treatment of his officer, he must address him- 
self not to the governor of Pennsylvania, but to 
the preisdent of the United States. But even 
where there was no cause of complaint, cases may 
be easily supposed, in which the president might 
think it more conducive to the peace of the nation 
‘to send a foreign agent out of the country to be pu- 
nished by his own sovereign, than to inflict punish- 
ment on him, by our own laws. These considera- 
tions are so manifest, that when the people of the 
United States were about to form a federal govern- 
iment, through which alone they were to maintain 
}an intercourse with foreign nations, it would have 
| seemed a want of common prudence not to commit 
|to that government, the management of all affairs 
respecting the public agents of those nations.— 
‘Let us now advert to the mstrument of our fede+ 
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zal union, and we shall soon perceive, that the 
statesmen who framed it, were perfectly aware 
of the importance of placing all foreign public 
agents, consuls included, under the complete 
superintendence of the federal goverament. 
it was through the judicicial power, that those 
persons could principally be affected. According- 
ly we find it provided by the 2d sec. of the 3d art. 
of the constitution, that the judicial power shall 
extend “to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls”’—words more com- 
prehensive cannot be devised. They include suits 





of every kind, civil, and criminal. This is not de- 


nied by the attorney-general of Pennsylvania, nor, 
as I understand, is it denied, that by virtue of this 
provision, congress has a right to declare by law, 
that in no case, civil or criminal, should a state 
court have jurisdiction over a consul. But it is 
contended, that until congress does by law declare 
so, the state court have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the courts of the United States; or rather, that 
m the ¢ase before us, the state courts alone have 
jurisdiction, because congress having passed no 
law defining the crime, or the punishment of rape, 
the courts of the United States cannot take cogni- 
zance of the offence. ‘The constitution in the 1st 
sec. of the 3d article, declares in what courts the 
judicial power shall be vested, viz. m one supreme 
court, and in such inferior courts as the congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. In 
the second section, it enumerates the different cases 
to which the judicial power shall extend, and then 
goes on to direct the distribution of that power 
among the different courts, ‘In all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a state shall be a party, the su- 
preme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the supreme 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and facts, with such exceptions and under such 
restrictions as the congress shall make.”” Thus the 
judicial power, extending to all cases affecting con- 
suls, and that portion of it which respects consuls, 
being vested in the supreme court, it follows that 
as soon as the supreme court was organized by law, 
it become immediately vested with original juris- 
dittion in every case in which a consul might be 
affected. But was this an exclusive jurisdistion? 
The opinion of the supreme court, in Marbury vs. 
Madison, 1 Cranch 137, goes far towards establish- 
ing the principle of exclusive jurisdiction. The 
point decided in that ease, was, that where the 
constitution had vested the supreme court with 
appellate jurisdiction, it was not in the power 
of congress to give it original jurisdiction, and 
the whole scope of the argument maintained in 
the court’s opinion goes to prove, that where 
the constitution had given original jurisdiction, 
it was not in the power of congress to give ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. This will appear from the 
following extract from that opinion. If congress 
remains at liberty to give this court appellate juris 
diction where the constitution has declared their 
jurisdiction shall be original; and original juris- 
diction where the constitution has declared it shall 
be appellate, the distribution of jurisdiction made 
in the constitution, is form without substance — 
Affirmative words are often in their operation nega- 
tive of other objects than those affirmed, and in this 
case a negative, or exclusive sense must be given 
to them, or they have no operation at all. If the 
solicitude of the convention “with respect to our 
peace with foreign powers, induced a provision that 
the supreme court should take original jurisdiction 


in cases which might be supposed to affect them; 
yet the clause would have proceeded no further 
than to provide for such cases if no further restric- 
tion on the power of congress had been intended. 
That they should have appellate jurisdiction in ail 
other cases, with such exceptions as congress might 
make, is no restriction unless the words be deemed 
exclusive of original jurisdiction.” 

Now taking this to be the construction of the 
constitution, all those parts of the “act to establish 
the judicial courts of the United States,” which 
vest jurisdiction in cases affecting consuls, in the 
district or circuit courts, would be unconstitution- 
al and void; and if it was intended by the constitu- 
tion, that no inferior court of the United States, 
should have jurisdiction, it cannot be supposed that 
the state court was to have it, because there are 
much stronger reasons for denying it to the state 
courts, than to the inferior courts of the United 
States. It will be perceived that the principle 
shakes the decision in the case of Bavara who was 
convicted in the cireuit court, though not that part 
of the decision, which respects the privileges of a 
consul. But if the two cases cannot be reconciled, 
the circuit court must give way. Supposing, how- 
ever, for argument sake, that the constitution does 
not vest the supreme court with eac/usive jurisdic- 
tion, let us see whether congress has not excluded 
the states courts by the judiciary act, passed 24th 
September, 1789. By the 9th section, the district 
ceurts are vested exclusively of the courts of the se- 
veral states, with cognizance of “all crimes and of- 
fences that shall be cognizable under the authority 
of the United States, committed within their res- 
pective districts, where no other punishment than 
whipping, not exceeding thirty stripes, a fine not 
exceeding $100, or a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, is to be ipflicted.”” Consuls 
are embraced in this jurisdiction, as plainly ap- 
pears by considering the whole section, and as was 
declared by the court in Manhardt ~s. Soderstrom, 
{1 Bin. 138.) Then comes the 11th section by 
which the circuit court are vested with exclusive 
cornizance of “all crimes and offences cognizable 
under the authority of the United States, except 
where the said act otherwise provides, or the laws 
of the United States shall otherwise direct, current 
jurisdiction with the district courts, of the crimes 
and offences cognizable therein.’ Does not this 


exclude the state courts from jurisdiction in the 


case of consuls. ' 

The only argument attempted, or that can be 
devised in support of the negative, is that no of- 
fence is cognizable in any court of the United States 
until congress has declared it to be an offence, and 
prescribed the punishment. This is the only con- 
sideration whieh ever had the least weight in my 
mind—but upon mature reflection, Iam unable to 
deny, that the courts of the United States can take 
cognizance, when I find it written in the consti- 
tution that the snpreme court shall have jurisdiction 
in all cases affecting a consul—Is he not affected in 
criminal cases much more than in civil. How then 
can I say that the supreme court has no jurisdic- 
tion? But how, or by what law is he to be punish- 
ed, in case of conviction? Shall he be punished 
by the law of Pennsylvania, where the offence was 
committed, in as much as there is no other express 
law which reaches his case, and it is on account of 
the person only that jurisdiction is given to the 
courts of the United States? Does the 34th sec- 
tion of the judiciary act apply to the punishment of 
offences, by which it is enacted, “That the laws of 





* the several states, except where the constitution, - 
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‘© treatics, or statutes of the United States shall 
“* otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded 
“ ay rules of decision in trials at common law in the 
* courts of the United States, in cases where they 
‘* apply??? May a person convicted in a court of 
the United States, of a crime of the highest grade, 
concerning which congress has made no provision, 
be punished according to the opinion of judge Sto- 
ry,in the United States, vs Coolidge; by fine and 
imprisonment, on the principles of common law? 
1st Galleson’s Rep. 488. Or is the constitution to 
be so construed as to exclude the jurisdiction of 
all inferior courts, and yet suffer the authority of 
the supreme court to lie dormant, until called inte 
action by a law which shall form a criminal code on 
the subject of consuls? These are the questions 
which may embarrass those who have to answer 
them, but are not necessary to be answered here. 
No embarrssment, however, could equal that iato 
which this court would be thrown, should it de- 
termine that no court of the United States has ju- 
risdiction in a ‘case which affects a consul in every 
thiny short of life, when the constitution declares 
that the supreme court shall have jurisdiction in 
all cases concerning him. Upon full consideration 
1am of opinion that the indictment should be quash- 
ed, because this court has no jurisdiction. 

-Justice Brackenridge concurred on the second 
ground, declining to give any opinion on the first, 
as he did not deem it necessary. 








Legislature of New-York. 
THINGS FOR REFERENCE. 

The legislature of New-York adjourned on the 
13th inst. Among the laws passed were 24 for in- 
corporating turnpike and bridge companies, 10 for 
erecting new towns, 1 for erecting a new county, 4 
fur incorporating banks, and several for laying out 
new roads. 

But the most important law is that which pro- 
vides for the immediate commencement of the 
canals which are to unite the lakes with the Hud- 
son. The act authorises the commissioners to bor- 
row money for this great work, and assigns certain 
revenues and taxes to aid the funds, expected to 
produce $00,000 dollars per annum. ‘he follow- 
ing were the yeas and nays on the final passage of 
the bill: 

In the assembly. 

AYES—Messrs. Albert, Ambler, Barber, Barnes, Beach, Beck- 
with, Brown, Burhans, Camp, Campbell, Carpenter, Child, Cuck, 
Day, Dickinson, Duer, Eldridge, Faulkner, Finch, Fonda, Ford, 
Ganson, A. Green, Gros, Hammond, Hedges, Hilton, Houghtaling, 
Hulbert, Jackson, Larzeleve, Lee, Marsh, Maynard, G. Miller, J. 
Miller, Muoers, Mott, Nuble, Olmstead, Ostrander, Palmer, Pen- 
dleton, Pitcher; Pixley, Platt, Porter, Prendergast, Rochester, 
Roseburgh, Rosecrantz, Sears, R. Smith, Speaker, Taber, ‘Turner, 
Wakely, Wailbridge, Watson, Webb, Wells, Wilcoxsun, Williams, 
Wilson—64. 

NOES— Messrs. Blauvelt, Callender, Carman, Covk, Corson, 
€rolius, Doty, Emott, Gale, Heeney, Joges, Keeler, Kissam, M’Fad- 
den, Mann, Miles, A. Miller, ,Parsons, Pettit, Romaine, Russell, 
Sanford, Sargeant, Sher:nan, E. Smith, I. Smith, S. A. Smith, 
Squire, Stebbins. Tappgn, Townsend, Victory, Warner, Webster, 

In the senage. 

AYES—Messre. Allen, ates, Bicknell, Cantine, Cochran, Hascall, 
Hart, Keyes, Knox, Mallery, Prendergast, Ross, Stranahan, Stewart, 
Swart, Libbits, Van Buren, Van Vechten—18. ae 

NOES— Messrs. Bloom, Bowne, Crosby, Dayton, Ditmis, Elmen- 
dorf, Livingston, Noyes, Ogden—9. ; 

Lhe supply bill (says the Argus) making the 
suai allowance to the members and officers of the 
legistature, &c. has passed both houses. It eon- 
tains a clause allowing one dollar per day to the 


members, in addition to the four dollars already ai- 


towed by law, making the per diem compensation. 


five dollars. On a division being taken on the ques- 
tron in assembly; the votes stood as follows— 


AYES—Messrs. Albert, Allen, Ambler. Benton, Blauvelt, Bowen’ 
Brown, Callender, Camp, Carll, Carpenter, Child, Cuck, Conklin’ 
Coursin, Crolius, Doty, Eldridge, Faulkuer, Finch, Ford, Ganson, 
A. Green, Gros, Hammond, Hawley, Heeney,Hopkins, Houghtaling, 
Hulbert, Keeler, Laizelere, Lee, Mann, Marsh, Maynard, Miles, é. 
Miller, J. Miller, Noble, Paine, Palmer, Pendfeton, Platt, Porter, 
puenteepact, Rochester, Romayne, Roseburgh, Russell, Sanford, 
Sears, har pe, Sherman, E. Smith, I. Smith, R- Smith, S. A. Smith, 
Squire, Stebbins, Tappen, Townsend, Turner, Walbridge, Warner, 
Webb, Webster, White, Wilson, Wood—70. 

NOES—Méssrs- Barber, Beach, Beckwith. Campbell, Carman, 
Cook, Day, Dickinson, Emott, Fonda, Gale, Hilton, Jackson, Jones, 
Kissam, M’Fadden, A.;Miller, Movers,Mott, Olmstead,Parsons, Pettit, 
Pitcher, Pixley, Rozecrantz, Sargent, Speaker, Taber, Victory, 
Watson, Wilcoxson, Williams—32. 

The bill for reducing ihe salaries of certain off- 
cers was lost by the disagreeing vote between the 


two houses. 





eae 


Counsellor O’Garnish. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 

We take shame to ourselves for not having soon- 
er noticed the very abie address to the court of 
King’s bench during the last term, of a barrister 
from the sister kingdom, in the cause, Serge against 
Sabretach. The following is, we believe, a pretty 
correct report of it:— 

““When I look around me, and abofe me, and be- 
low me, and dizzily ponder over the tide of time, 
which rolling through this elevated edifice, sweeps 
the mighty and the mean to one common bourne, 
whence, as the poet of nature informs us, no tra- 
veller returns—when I reflect that the court which 
f now address, nay perhaps the very segment of the 
seat I now occupy, was heretofore enlightened by 
that Aurora Borealis of legal effulgence, which 
formed a halo on the brows of a Dunning and a 
Mansfield, I feel rooted with terror to the ground, 
and paralyzed in my lower extremeties like the 
marbled thighed monarch in the Arabian tales. 
Would to Heaven that thé red. haired founder of 
this venerable hall had snatched Tyrrell’s dart 
trom his own bosom, and plunged it into mine, ere 
I had essayed this office! But the different epochs 
of our existence checks the wish!—My lords, my 
client, the plaintiff, is ofthe useful class of beings 
(nine of whom were heretofore supposed to con- 
stitute a man) who give broad cloth to the back— 
serge to the stomach—buckram to the body— 
thickset to the thigh! His manners are modest 
—his conduct is creditable—his shop shewy—and 
his residence is Ratcliffe. The defendant is an 
officer of dragoons, recently drawn from the pur: 
lieus of Pall-Mall, and quartered at Hounslow.— 
Luckily for him the days of drawing: and quar- 
tering are over, or wrongs like my client’s might 
justify the corporal partition —It might be acci- 
dent, it might be design, which caused captain 
Sabretach, on a visit to the Wapping docks, to 
lounge over Ratcliffe highway. Attracted by these 
words, ‘Serge, taylor and habit maker,” he halted at 
the plaintiff’s door. An elegant pelisse, with arms 
extended, hung swinging on the door post—he en- 
tered the shop and with a blandishment well suited 
to the perfidy of his purpose, he ordered a pelisse 
of the same workmanship and materials. The su- 
perb ornament started like the web of Arachne from 
the fingers of the plaintiff’s journeymen, and on the 
Monday week following, the defendant issued from 
the Hounslow barracks, the envy and admiration ot 
his booted brethern. His collar was of sable fur. 





“Get me a suit of sables,”’ cried he, mimicking tlre 
march of the duke of Denma,'k; but when he would 
have added, “ devils wear black,” the demon of dark- 
ness stuck in-his throat.. My lords, you are (and 
long may you continue to be) clad in the robes o 
office, and you know what fur is. When you reflect 





that the pelisse was of extra-superfine French brown: 
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that hands of braids were buttoned on the bosom, 
with a fork of ditto behind: that the side seams 
were finely and fully figured; that the tassels were 
tamboured; and that frogs, presumptuous as those 
of Pharoh, enveloped the defendant from chitter- 
lin to chine, you will not, I am sure, elevate your 
eye-brows with éxtra-astonishment, when you learn 
that the price demanded was seventeen pounds 
fourteen shillings and sixpence. The plaintiff was 
pressing—the defendant was dunned; but cash not 
being forth-coming, the plaintiff drew a bill of ex- 
change for the amount, which the defendant accept- 
ed, payable at Messrs. Child and company’s, Temple 
bar. The biil was presented when due, and was 
noted for non-payment. God forbid that I should 
impute any blame to Messrs. Childs and Company. 
Their answer was “no effects;” and after sedulous 
enquiry, I find that when a man has no money in a 
banker’s hands, sueh banker is not bound to pay his 
drafts. This my lords, the defendant must have 
known. His acceptance, therefore, was a mockery 
of the lace merchant; it was buttering the bacon of 
baseness; it was thrusting the red hot poker of pert- 
ness into the already blazing conflagration of my 
client’s grievances. The defendant had now thrown 
away the scabbard, and the plaintiff drew the sword. 
He issued out a writ, in the name of George the 
Third, of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Jreland—Ireland, in its unfathomed caves of despot- 
ism; that hapless tin-kettle, doomed to be eternally 
appurtenant to the tail of the dog of war. A decla- 
ration was filed, cautiously containing counts for 
goods sold and delivered, and for work and labor, 
with a notice to plead in eight days. Even now the 
plaintiff did more than by legal courtesy he was 
bound to perform. He demandeda plea—how primi- 
tive the process! otherwise judgment—how awful the 
alternative! 

“This was contumeliously contemned: it was 
treated as Brutum Fulmen. But the plaintiff, my 
lords, was no mimic Jove, bantering and blustering 
ftom a bridge of brass; Serge, and not Salmoneus, 
was the antagonist whom the defendant was to cope 
with. The bolt was hurled, and interlocutory judg- 
ment was signed for want of a plea. At this stage 
of the proceedings, the plaintiff’s attorney put into 
my unexperienced hands, an affidavit of the cause 
and action. The motion he wished me to submit to 
your lerdships was novel and arduous. Seniors in 
silk, and Puisnes in prunella, would have shrunk 
from its experiment. But, full of my client’s wrongs, 
and swelling like the Sybil with my subject, even so. 
humble an individual as myself now ventures to mave 
your lordships—that it may be referred to the mas- 
ter to compute principal and interest on the bill of 
exchange upon which this action is brought!” 





CHRONICLE. 

The President.—We are given to understand, by, 
the Wational Intelligencer, that the President of the 
United States, accompanied by gen. Swift, chief of 
the corps of engineers, by the general officer com- 
manding in the several districts, and, occasionally, 
by a naval officer, will visit the posts northwardly, 
aiong the whole Atlantic border; thence to P!atts- 
burg, and to Sackett’s Harbor, and on to Detroit, 
and homeward through the country. He proposes 
to travel without his family, as a citizen, on business, 
and will refuse to attend to any public or private 
Invitations which a respect for his public or private 
Character may induce, as tending to break in upon 
his arrangements. A similar tour to the southward 
and westward is, also; contemplated. 


Mr. Michaux has published at Paris, in English, 
his Worth American Sylva, or description of the fo- 
rests trees of the United States, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia, in six half volumes imperial octavo, with 
150 coloured prints. ‘«iiis edition, it appears from 
the prospectus, contains some additions. 

The U.S. brig Boxer, capt. J. Porter, has sailed 
from New-York on a cruize in the Gulph of Mexico 
‘and the West-India seas. | 

In consequence of the alarm existing on the fron- 
tiers of Georgia, by the hostility of the neighboring 
Indians, gen. Floyd, who commands a brigade of 
militia in that quarter, has been authorised by the 
governor to adopt such measures for the safety of 
the people as he may deem necessary. | 

Dr. Wheelock, president of the Dartmouth col- 
lege, New-Hampshire, died on the 11th inst. aged 
63 years. He was distinguished for piety, learning 
and goodness of heart, and succeeded his father in 
the presidency of the college in 1779. His last act 
of munificence was a donation of $40,000 to the 
university which had long been the object of his 
solicitude. 

The Row /.—On the 11th inst. in the United States 
district court of Virginia, judge Tucker presiding, 
the schooner Romp, with her tackle, guns, &c. 
were declared to be forfeited to the United States; 
for being employed in cruising against, and com- 
mitting hostilities upon, the subjects of the king of 
Spain, &c.—On the 15th, Thomas Taylor, by his 
proctor, John Wickman,-Esq. prayed an appeal 
from the decree, which was allowed, on or before 
the Ist of May, upon the security of 500 dollars. 

Cold.—A letter from Bangor, Maine, dated April 
4, says “‘snow here in the woods is three feet deep 
on a level, and it continues to freeze every night 
hard.” 

Gov. Shelby has declined accepting the office of 
secretary of war. It is well observed that “the good 
old patriot has no reputation to gain, no ambition 
to gratify, amd thinks himself too far advanced in 
years to assume the details of a burthensome office.” 

Expedition. A new novel, in two volumes, con- 
taining 628 close printed pages, was put into the 
hands of a printer at New York on a Wednesday, and 
delivered by him complete to the bookseller on the 
following T'vesday, in time to offer it for sale, bound, 
at 6 o’clockin the evening. 

Fast sailing.—The ship Pacific was only seventeen 
days on her passage from New-York to Liverpool. 
The brig Eagle has arrived at Baltimore from Cape 
Henry, Hayti, in five days from cape to cape. 

Travelling —The distance from the falls of the 
Ohio to New-Orleans is 1502 miles. A steam boat, 
with a full cargo, has performed the voyage in seven 
days work—the whole passage occupying nine days, 
two of which she was detained by grounding on a 
sand bar. 3 

Exchange.—Though the banks have generally re- 
sumed specie payments, there is still differences of 
exchange. At New-York, April 19, they were giv- 
en thus: South Carolina 4 to 1 per cent. prem. 
Boston, par to } per cent. prem. Georgia, par; Phi- 
ladelphia, par to 4 per cent. dis. Baliimore 4 dis. 
Virginia, ~ dis. North Carolina, 1 dis. New Or- 
leans 2 dis. 

Prt-in-bay islund.—-A Mr. FE.dwards, at New York, 
is offering advantageous terms to those who wil} 
make actual settlements on this island. We had 
never heard of Put-in-bay until Perry anchored his 
victorious fleet in it. 

The Rapidan.—Loammi Baldwin, esq. principal 
Engineer to the Virginia board of public works, has 
completed the survey of the North Branch of the 
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Rappahannock and commenced that of the Rapidan. 
The fall from the top of Hart’s Dam, to the mouth 
of the Rapidan, a distance of 35 miles 102 rods, is 
195 feet, 2 inches; and from the place of beginning 
to Fredericksburg, a distari¢e of 50 miles, 157 rods, 
the fall is 310 feet, 4 inches. 

Sugar.—It is stated that the culture of sugar in 
Louisiana, sold at $8 50 cents per cwt. has given 
to a Mr. Perrett 4782 for the labor of each hand 
employed by him. This, however, is considered as 
the maximum. 

New-York.—65,000% were distributed from the 
school fund of this state during the last year. The 
return of the militia, exclusive of about 20 compa- 
nies not heard from, give an aggregate of 106,880 
men—Vviz. 97,639 infantry, 6,434 artillery and 2,807 
cavalry. There are ninety-six newspapers printed 
in this state—8 daily, 8 semi-weekly and the rest 
weekly. ‘This is probably a greater number (ob 
serves the Albany Argus_) than is published in the 
whole of Europe, if we except those published in 
the city of London. 

Abolition of slavery in the state of New-York.—By 
a law passed on the thirty first of March, 1817, the 
final and total abolition of slavery within this state, 
fs declared to take place on the 4th day of July, 
1817. In this law it is enacted “That every ne- 
To, mulatto and mustee within this state born be- 
fore the 4th day of July 1799, be free;”? and by the 
same law it is further enacted, “that all negroes, 
mulattoes and mustees born afterthe 4th day of 
July 1799, shall Se free;—males at the age of 28 
years, and females at the age of 25 years. 

The great canal.—From what we see in the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature of New York, there is 
a strong probability that the mighty work of con- 
necting the great lakes with the, Atlantic by a canal 
from the Hudson to lake Erie, will be commenced. 
The project is considered as “easily practicable” — 
nothing but the funds seems wanting, and we shoul! 
suppose that the immense utility of the work ought 
to command them. 

Imprisonment for debt is abolished in the state of 
New-York for all sums less than 25 dollars, pro- 
vided the defendant makes oath that he does not 
possess any property exceptmg such as is by law 
now’ exempted from execution. 

Auburn. We havea pleasant account of the de- 
dication of a church, at Auburn, N. Y. which cost 
between 16 and 17,000 dollars. A httle while since 
the spot where the village stands was a wilderness. 

Massachusetts—Gen. Brooks’ majority for govern- 
or, it is supposed, is about 8000. 

Rhode-Island.— Nathaniel Knight, rep. is elected 
governor of Rhode-Island. His epponent was gov. 
Jones. 

€ONNECTICUT ELECTION. 








1817. 1816. 

Counties. WOLCOTT. SMITH. WOLCOTT. SMITH. 
Hartford, 2398 2900 1863 : 2504 
New-Haven, 2108 1896 : 1464 : 1453 
New-London, 1919 1138 <-* 1905 : 907 
Fairfield, 2646 1933 -: 803i +: Se 
Windham, 1394 1332 954 : 1482 
Litchfield, 1708 : 2246 : 1339 : 2212 
Middlesex, 961 : 949 : Ge : Gr 
Tolland, ao :lUOOOC: G57 : -865 

13,850 12,890 10,281 11,414 


By the late destructive flood, which caused the 
Kentucky river to rise fifty feet, a damage was sus- 
tained estimated at one million of dollars. A great 


part of the loss was in tobacco stored on the shores 
of the river, and swept away. 





Important Judicial decision—At the late Superior 
court of law, of Johnston county, one John S. Tarr 
was offered as a witness and objected to, upon the 
ground of defect of religious principle. Witnesses 
were called, who deposed that, on divers occasions, 
Tarr had declared that he did not believe there 
was either a heaven or a hell! nor any future re- 
wards or punishment! It was contended on the 
other side, that Tarr should be sworn to declare 
whether he believed in a God, and in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. 

The judge, (C. J. Taylor,) said that, on the one 
hand, it would be incongruous to permit a man to 
be sworn, when the very question was whether he 
was qualified to swear; and on the other, that he 
agreed with those who held that a man shall not be 
compelled to declare opinions which go to disgrace 
and degrade him: he could not therefore permit a 
man to be exposed to such temptations to suppress 
the truth. 

Tarr was therefore rejected as utterly incom- 
petent to give evidence, and as a person to whose 
oath the law gives no credit—[M. Carolina paper. 

STEUBENVILLE, 0.—By acensus, taken on the Ist 
of Feb. ult. this flourishing town was found to con- 
tain 2032 inhabitants—viz. white males under ten 
years old, 517; between 10 and 45, 440; over 45, 
94—white females under 10, 441; between 10 and 
45, 403; over 45, 75—all other persons 62. 

The town was first laid out in 1798—it contains 
2032 inhabitants, 453 houses, 3 churches, a court 
house, a market house 170 feet long, with a town 
house in second story; an extensive woolen factory, 
and avery large paper mill, both worked by steam; 
an air foundery, a brewery, a steam flour mill, a 
steam cotton factory, a nail factory, &c. &c. 

Prices current in Ohio.—A late paper gives us the 
prices current of several articles at Sandusky, Wor- 
thington, Columbus, Circleville and Chillicothe, O. 
At the first named, flour sells for $15; at all the 
rest from 6 a 6 50, and plenty. The price of corn 
bears the same proportion, being 150 cents at San- 
dusky, and 50, to 37, 33 and 40 at the other places; 
the price of common labor per day is 75 cents; car- 
penters, &c. 200. 

Ice houses, and the freezing of water, wine, spirits, &c- 

One of the greatest luxuries, and preservers of 
the health in this climate during the hot months of 
summer, is ice. It is, therefore, with pleasure’ we 
observe that ice houses are multiplying in this, and 
indeed all other towns, and that there are few couy- 
try gentlemen without them. But the 4ir pumps, 
constructed by professor Leslie of Edinburg, for the 
freezing of water and other fluids, appears to us 
more convenient and cheaper for family purposes 
than an ice house. We understand that this appa- 
ratus is sold in London for five guineas, sufficiently 
large for freezing a gallon of waterin ten minutes: 
Mr. Leslie’s apparatus has this superior advantage, 
that ice can be formed of any liquid whatever; be- 
sides that the ice which is formed from water by 
Mr. Leslie’s pump is much purer than that of the 
ordinary ice house. Atan entertainment given last 
summer at Bath, it is said that the wine was handed 
round frozen in the shape of smail bunches of 
grapes.—} Petersburg Intel. 

The magnetic needle.—It is a singular circumstance 
(says a London paper) that none of the almanacs 
notice the now returning direction of the magnetic 
needle towards the north; in the year 1657 it point- 
ed due north, but has beén 160 years increasing 10 
declination westward; last year “it attained a decien- 
sion of 25, and then became stationary, and it is BOW 
receding back again to the north: 








